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THE 1955 CONFERENCE MEETING 


The Conference on Oriental-Western Literary Relations met on Wednesday, 
December 28, at the Palmer House in Chicago at the annual convention of the 
Modern Language Association, The acting chairman expressed the regrets of the 
meeting that the chairman, Professor John D. Yohannan, was unable to attend, 
especially in view of the topic, "The Teaching of Oriental Literature in Trans- 
lation," a subject with which he has had considerable experience, and in view 
of his forthcoming anthology of Oriental literature, On one of the authors 
scheduled for discussion, Professor Yohannan said in a letter to the group: "I 
believe the best way to teach Hafiz is to try to track down the ‘essential’ 
Hafiz through the numerous and varied English translations of him made over a 
period of nearly two hundred years. The amount of 'projecting' done by trans- 
lators is astonishing. Hafiz comes out a correct eighteenth century versifier, 
a ranting romanticist, a Unitarian or Broadchurchman, a Sufi mystic, a fin de 
siécle decadent, a member of the Omar Khayyam Club of the twenties, and a dis- 
tant cousin of T. S. Eliot. To see Hafiz plain in all this is a nice job. Fer- 
haps a combination of the versions by Merman Bicknell (which give some idea of 
form) with those of Gertrude L. Bell (which catch the spirit) is after all the 
best text to use. It does no harm tc hear what Emerson has to say about the 
‘wonderful inconsecutiveness cf the Persians' either." 

Some of the problems discussed at the meeting were (1) the content of an 
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introductory course in the Orient. Should it be just literature or literature 
plus intellectual history and fine arts? The inclusion of material from the fine 
arts seems especially useful in treating China and Japan, and Professor George 
K. Bracy is doing this in a humanities course at the University of Kentucky. 

(2) The difficulties of treating larger units of literature such as fiction or 
long poems like the Bhagavad-Gita, where any kind of extensive explication de 
texte is impossible. It was felt, nevertheless, that a thoroughly explicated 
section of the Gita would be a valuable adjunct to the teacher's preparation 
material no matter how little of it could actually be used in the classroom. 

(3) It was noted that the problem of suitable textbooks was less acute than it 
was several years ago. While no comprehensive textvdook cf Oriental literature 
suitable for undergraduates was available, collections of translations were ap- 
pearing: several in the Chinese field, Keene's anthology for Japan, Yohannan's 
forthcoming anthology which will include both Near and Far Eastern material. 
These, it wes believed, would stimulate courses which in turn might stimulate 
books specifically planned as undergracuate texts. Besides Professor Brady, two 
members present had recently inaugurated courses in Oriental literature for un- 
dergraduates: Professor Chun-jo Liu at Vassar and Dr. Angela Chih-ying Jung at 
the University of Oregon. 

The Conference voted to establish a three-man committee on future pro- 
grams consisting of Horst Frenz (Comparative Literature, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana) through 1956; John B. Foster (English Vepartment, hankato 
State Teachers College, Wankato, iiinnesota) through 1957; idax G. Walten (Eng- 
lish Department, City College of New York, New York 31) through 1958. ‘The men- 
bers of the committee were advised either to chair the meetings or to find chair- 
men for them. Professor Frenz announced that he would welcome suggestions for 
the 1956 meeting (Washington, D. C., December 27-29). 


G. L. Anderson, Acting Chairman 


Oriental Literature in the Small Library, V 
BASIC BOOKS FOR THE SiwiLL LISRARY ON LODERN PERSIAN LITERATURE 


by Jchn D, Yohannan 
Department of English, City College of New York © 


GENERAL 
le as Arthur J., ed. The Legacy of Persia. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1953. 
Not particularly strong on literature, but good for general orientation. 
Sufism. London, 1950, 
A study of the mystical system at the basis of most modern Persian poetry. 
3. Browne, Edward G. A Literary History of Persia. Vols. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. 
Somewhat dated but unreplaced as the fundamental source book. Contains many 
good translations. 
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Jackson, A. V. W.- Persia Past and Present. New York: liacmillan, 1906. 

"A Book of Travel and Research," with numerous excellent photographs of 

sites famous in history and literature. 

Levy, Reuben. Persian Literature, an intromeetiee- Oxford: University 
Press, 1923. 

A good compendious survey and bibliography. 


ANTHOLOGIES 
Arberry, Arthur J. Immortal Rose, an Anthology of Persian lyrics. London: 
Luzac, 19448. 
Gracefully translated ghazals from Sanai, Attar, Rumi, Sadi, Hafiz, and Jami. 
Persian Poems, an Anthology - Verse Translations. Lon= 
don: Dent, 195 (Everyman's Library). 
Selections from modern as well as classical poets, translated by various 
hands from Sir William Jones to the editor. liarred by some errors in the 
index; nevertheless the most representative anthology available. 
Jackson, A. V. W. Early Persian Poetry. New York: luacmillan, 1920. . 
A survey "From the Beginnings down to the Time of Firdausi," including 
translations from Dakiki, Rudagi, and Firdausi. 
Nicholson, R. A. Translations of Eastern and Prose. 
University Press, 1922. 
Twenty Persian poets are included. 


INDIVIDUAL POETS 


ATTAR 
hasani, R. P. The Conference of the Birds, a Sufi aie, Oxford: Uni- 
versity Press, 192k. 
An abridgement of the lantig-ut-Tayr. (See also sndine Jami below. ) 
FIRDAUSI 
Atkinson, James. The Shahnameh. In:The World's Great Classics, Oriental 
Literature. New York: Colonial Press, 1099. Vol. Ie 
A popular abridgement in prose and-verse. 


, Warner, A. G. & E. Warner. . The Shahnama of Firdausie 9 Vols. London: 


Paul, Trench, Truebner, 1905-25, 
The only complete English translation but scarce and‘expensive. Contains 
much valuable background material, indexes, etc. 

HAFIZ 

Arberry, Arthur J. Fifty Poems of Hafiz. Cambridge: hapersuind inti, 

19,7. 
The Persian text, translations by various hands, and an excellent introduc- 
tion and notes. 

Avery, P. & J. Heath-Stubbs. Hafiz of Shiraz. London: liurray, 1952 (lisdom 
of the East Series). 
Good introduction to Hafiz. 
Bell, Gertrude L. Poems from the Divan of Hafiz. London: Heinemann, 1897; 

reprinted 1928. 
By general agreement, the best Englished Hafiz. 
JALIT 
Fitzgerald, Edward. Salaman and Absal, an Allegory Translated from the 
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Persian of Jami together with a Bird's-Eye View of Farid-Uddin Attar's 
Bird-Parliament. Eoston: C, Page, 1899." 
These Sufi allegories are also available in the Variorum Edition of Fitz- 
erald (New York: Doubleday Page, 1902). 
(Jami' s verse novel, Yusuf and Zulaika, translated by Ralph Griffith [Lon- 
don: -Truebner's, 1882] and by Alexander Rogers [The book of Joseph and 
Zuleika. London: D, Nutt, 1892], might be obtained--in the former version-- 
in the now scarce anthology Flowers From Persian Poets, edited by Nathan H. 
Dole, 2 Vols., New York: Croweil, 1901. the saiie anthology contains 
Nizami's love romance Laili and iia jnun in the translation by James Atkin- 


.son. As these two are among the most famous love stories of Persia, their 


absence from readily available books of. translations is to be regretted. ) 
NIZALMZI 

Darab, Gholam Hosein. Makhzanol Asrar, the Treasury of i Menterten. Lon- 
don: Yrobsthain, 

E. The Haft Paikar (The Seven Beauties). London: Frobsthain, 
192h. 

The above’ two books are among the Five Treasures of Nizami, the former a 

mystical treatise, the latter a series of tales of Bahram Gur. 

OWAR KHAYYAM 

Arberry Arthur J. ‘Omar Khayyam, a New Version Based upon Recent Discov- 
eries. New Haven: Yale Press, 1952. 

Important for an understanding of. the historical Omar. 

Heron-Allen, Edward. Edward Fitzgerald's Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam with 
Their Original Persian Sources. London: Quaritch, 1899. 

The indispensable boox for settling the question of the accuracy or liter- 

alness of Fitzgerald's translation. 

Potter, Ambrose G. A Pibliogvarty of of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. lon- 
don: Ingpen and Grant, 1929, 


A scarce bock but rien coor for a study of the Fitzgerald-Omar fade 
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RULiI 
Arberry, Arthur J. The Rubaiyat of Rumi. London: Emery Walker, 1949. 
Nicholson, R. A. The hathnawi of vaialuddin Rumi, 8 Vols. London, 1925- 
190 (E.-J."W. Gibb nemoraal, N.S. IV). 
Text, translation, commentary on the greatest devotional work ‘of Persian 
literature. Exsensive. 
- Rumi, reet end iwystic. London: Allen & Unwin, 1950. 
A collection of poetic tran slavions of choice passages from Nos. 23 and 25. 
» Selectec Odes from Shams-i Tabriz. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1995; reprinted 1 


_ Persian text and literal translations ee some versified odes. The intro~ 
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Gnotsen, however, written over fifty years ago, does not represent the 
author's. latest thought on the subject. 
Tales of liystic weaning.’ London: Chapman & 1931. 


-Popularized. selections from the Liathnawie 


Arberry, Arthur J. Kings and Begcars, The First Two Chapters of Sadi's 
Guiistan, London: uzac, 

Excellent introduction; translation retains prose and verse alternations 

in the original. 
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28. Burton, Richard. Tales from the Culistan or Rose Garden of the Sheikh Sadi 
of Shiraz. London: Philip Aijan. 
Probably only in collaboration with Burton; identical with translation pub- 
lished in 1888 by "Kama Shastra Society of Benares" and generally attributed 
to E. Rehatsek. 
29. Levy, Reuben. Stories from Sadi's Bustan and Gulistan. London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1928. 
The selections from the Bustan are translated by the author; those from the 
Gulistan are revised from Francis. Gladwin's earlier translation. 
PROSE WORKS 
30. Levy, Reuben. -A liirror for Princes. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1951. 
Translation of the Wabus Nama of Kai Ka'us Ibn Iskandar, a book of coun- 
sels, a favorite type of Persian prose work. 
3le » ‘The Three Dervishes and Other Persian Tales and Legends. Ox- 
ford: University Fress, 1928 (World's Classics). 
Tales of the Arabian Nights variety. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The only linguistic institute scheduled for this summer will be held 
June .25-August 18 at the University of wichigan (director: Albert H. Marck- 
wardt). Among the course offerings are "Language and Culture" (Haas), "Eng- 
lish-Arabic and Arabic-English Structural Comparison" (Twaddell), "Studies in 
Indo-European" (Kurylowicz), "Phonetics and Phonemics" (Martin), "Introduction 
to Linguistic Science" (Twaddell), "Linguistic Field Methods" (liartin), "Lin- 
guistics and Literature" (Sledd), "Principles and liethods of Historical Phonol- 
ogy" (Penzl), "Japanese Structure" (Yamagiwa), “Origin and Development of 
Writing" (Gelb), "Introducticn to Indo-Iranian Linguistics" (Paper), "Elemen- 
tary Sanskrit" (Paper), "Comparative and Historical Grammar of the Semitic Lan- 
guages" (Gelb), "Introduction to Semantics" (Alston), "Linguistics in Prehis- 
tory" (Pulgram), "Phonetics" and "Instrumental Phonetics" (Peterson). Inten~ 
sive courses will be offered in Arabic, Greek, Latin, Japanese and Russian. 
Lectures and luncheon conferences on the state of linguistic science are sched- 
uled. On July 27 and 28 ‘the Linguistic Society of America will meet in con- 
junction with the Institute. The ACLS has again offered grants to attend the 
Institute. 


A program in Uralic and Asian Studies has been inaugurated at Indiana 
University to stimulate new courses and to coordinate the University's programs 
in Uralic, Far Eastern and Near Eastern languages and culture. A faculty com- 
mittee consisting of: Thomas A, Sebeok (Linguistics; chairman), Walter Laves 
(Government), Theodore Bowie (Fine Arts), S. Y. Teng (History), Felix Oinas 


(Slavic Studies) and Alo Raun (Linguistics) will administer the program. Ap- 
proximately twelve courses will be offered in the Uralic and Slavic area includ- 
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ing "Uralic Linguistics," "Cheremis," “iiordvin," "Research in Finno-Ugric Lin- 
guistics," and "Relations of Uralic (Finno-Ugric and Samoyed) and Turkic"; 
eleven in the Near Eastern area including "Turkish Structure," "Comparative 
Turkic," "Egyptian Art and the Near East," "The Art of Persia, India and Indo- 
nesi2,' and “Seminar in Near Eastern and Islamic History"; twelve in the Far 
Easicen utea including "The Art of the Far East: China, Japan, Korea," "History 
of China," "History of Japan," "Reading in Chinese History, Literature and 
Thought," and "Chinese Historiography and Bibliography." 


Meetings: Far Eastern Association, April 3-5, at the Penn-Sherwood 
Hotel and University of Pennsylvania “useum, Philadelphia. Theme: The Common 
lian in Asia (one of the topics is "The Hero in Far Eastern Literature"), Amer- 
ican Oriental Society, April 9-11, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. These will 
be reported on in forthcoming issues. 


The Second Round Table Discussion on Chinese-American Cultural Relations 
will be held at the University of laryland, College Park, waryland, way h, 
jointly sponsored by the China Institute in America and the University of ijary- 
lend. Suggested problems for discussion are (1) preservation of democratic 
leadership in the Chinese intellectuals now resident in this country, (2) co- 
operation among organizations interested in Chinese and Far Eastern affairs, 
(3) utilization of writers, publishers and lecturers for promoting inter-cul- 
tural understanding, (4) project to undertake translation of Chinese philosophy, 
classics and literature. Reports on problems relative to secondary as well as 
college education are scheduled. A Continuation Committee (Chairman: A. E. 
Zucker, University of Maryland; Secretary: Chi-Pao Cheng, New York, N. Y.) 
formed at the first Round Table is in charge of arrangements and program. 


Japanese-American Aesthetics was the subject of a course given at Indi- 
ana University during the first semester by Fulbright scholar liasaru Otake, 
Visiting Lecturer in Comparative Literature. heene's Japanese Literature: An 
Introduction and the Tale of Genji were used as texts. Consideradle attention 
was devoted to the dissemination of Western ideas in Japan, as well as to the 
differences between the two countries in aesthetic attitudes in the various 
artse 


The cultural border raids to move some of the great poets of Persia 
into the Soviet sphere of influence continue. A recent Tajik-Russian diction- 
(continued on p. 6)) 
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LITERATURE EAST & WEST is sponsored by the Conference on Orienteal- 
Western Literary Relations of the Modern Language Association of 
America, 1956 Program Chairman: Horst Frenz (Chairman, Compare- 
tive Literature, Indiana University). Editor: G. L. Anderson 
(English Department, New York University). Associatess John D. 
Yohannan (Erglish Department, City College of New York); Thomas 
B. Irving (Romance Languages Department, University of Minnesota) s 
John W. Morrison (English Department, University of Nevada). 
Subscription: $ 1.€0 per year. Quarterly. All correspondence 
end books for review should be eddressed to LITERATURE EAST & 
WEST, New York University, New York 53, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL 
The Study of Asian Languages and Your University 


"Asian Languages--A U. S. Weakness and What Can Be Done About It" is an 
article by Shirley Duncan Hudson in the ACLS Newsletter (VI[Summer, 1955], 12- 
29). Some of the stark facts of this report were hinted at in an open ietier 
from the ACLS last summer (see "Sccre: Russia 80; United States 3," LE&W, I 
{1954], 32-33). There are reasons other than those of national security why 
we should have more experts and more students of Oriental languages, of course, 
including cultural understanaing and what used to be en adequate reason in ite 
self, learning. There is much valuabie infcrmation in Hudson's article on what 
has been done and what needs to be done. What does all this mean to the liil- 
tonist in California, the Balzac specialist in Texas, the composition chairman 
in Minnesota? Here are scme sugzes:*icns: 

1. Find cut what is soxng «rn. (The ACLS Newsletter is free from the 
Council's headquarters at 1219 Si:teenth Street, wWeshington 6, D. Ce) 

2. Supoort the ACLS and Asiana studies projects generally in letters to 
congressmen and to the Ford and Hockefeller Foundations. 3 . 

3. Infiltrate the general literature course in your college with Orien- 
tal material. (Fred B. Willett reports that the Confucian classics are being 
used in a general humanities course at Viesleyan. ) : 

. Get a staff member (either with training or just plain‘hubris) to of- 
fer a course in Oriental "great books" or culture. (Urban T. Holmes does this 
at North Carolina; Jeremy Ingails at Kockford; George K. Brady at Kentucky. ) 

5. If your college needs a linguist, urge that he be trained in an 
Oriental language and be willing to give a course in an Oriental culture, 

6. Hire an Orientalist. (LE&Y alweys has the names of several recent 
Ph.D.'s qualified in various combinations of language, literature, history, and 
philosophy. lost of these people can teach basic courses in various disciplines. 
Some current combinations are Chinese, Japanese, French--fiction especially; 
English, Chinese, comparative dramc; Chinese literature and Far Eastern history 
and politics; Japanese, Sanskrit, Far Eastern and Indic philosophy, ) 

7. Encourage interdepartmental arrangements for hiring Orientalists. 
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8. See that some books are bought by your college library in the Orien- 
tal field. 

An Orientalist on the faculty of a small college adds a new dimension to 
the curriculum, provides a consultant for the faculty, encourages students who 
are curious about Oriental matters to investigate them and thus directs students 
into Oriental studies, sets up the framework for the study of an Oriental lan- 
guage should the need arise, and gives the college community a lecturer on 
Oriental affairs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir: 
Aubrey Menen's Rama Retold or The Ramayana is not a translation of one 
of India's greatest classics, but a satire, a wicked distortion of the epic. 
Menen's book is a commentary on civilization, if you will, and as such he is 
welcome to flaunt his views. The book can be treated as quite amusing in an- 
other context. But that Menen's book be considered a translation--as no doubt 
the reviewer in Literature East & West assumes--is capable of doing great harm. 
It is tantamount to someone tampering with the New Testament or the Dhammapada 
or the Koran and, having caricatured the characters or satirized the passages, 
giving it out as a new translation. It is to safeguard against such a step-- 
or to make people aware of such a danger--that menen's book has been banned in 
Delhi, much more so since the book has been so successful. oince Valmiki, 
there "have been other versions of the Ramavana, that of Kambam and Tulsidas, 
but each successive version by poets of genius "nad advanced Rama's claims to 
divinity. Now, Rama is regarded by millions as an incarnation of Vishnu and 
his name is on the lips of most Hindus. Gandhi, when the assassin's bullet 
struck him, died with the name of Rama on his lips. It is unthinkable that 
Menen's book should be given to children as being a new rendering of the Rama- 
yana. The sooner the publishers and schools and editors are warned about this 
the better. To those who know the Ramayana isenen's is indeed sacrilegious in 
the extreme, 


Division of Education BALDOON DHINGRA 
UNESCO 
19, Avenue Kléber, Paris 16° 


NOTES AND NEWS (continued) 


ary claims Ridaki, DakikT, and Firdausi as Tajiks (noted in a review by K. Jahn 
in Central Asiatic Journal, 1{1955]). This could spread: good spiritual claims 
might be made for giving Pound to China, Gibran and Hu Shih to “ U. S., Trot- 
sky to liexico, and Saroyan to the Armenian S. S. R. 
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TEACHER AVAILABLE 


and Chinese literature and history in China. M. A., Ph. D. ktichigan, modern 
European history. Iibrary experierce (in U. S.) in Chinese books and documents. 
Interested in the role of literature in cultural history and international un- 
derstamuding. Book length MS. completed on a Chinese scholar and statesman of 
the 19th century. Chinese alphabetization project paper awarded prize by Con- 
tinental Development Fund. Fields: Chinese language, literature and cultural 
history; modern European history. 


JOURNALS 


"hiyth--A Symposium" is the subject of the October-December, 1955 (Vol. 
LXVIII) issue of the Journal of American Folklore: David Bidney, "lyth, Symbol- 
ism, and Truth," 379-392; Richard M, Dorson, "The Eclipse of Solar Mythology," 
393-416; Reidar Th. Christiansen, "Myth, Metaphor; and Simile," 17-27; 
Claude Lévi-Strauss, "The Structural Study of Myth," 28-hh; Dorothy Eggan, 
"The Personal Use of Myth in Dreams," 5-53; Lord Raglan, "liyth and Ritual," 
454-461; Stanley Edgar Hyman, "The Ritual View of Myth and the Mythic," 62- 
472; Philip Wheelwright, "The Semantic Approach to liyth," 473-481; Stith 
Thompson, "Myths and Folktales," 82-88. 


MONUMENTA NIPPONICA: STUDIES IN JAPANESE CULTURE PAST AND PRESENT (So- 
phia University, 7 Kioi-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo) resumes quarterly issues with 
XI, 1 (1955). Among the articles in this issue are Wilhelm Schiffer, S. J., 
"New Religions in Postwar Japan," 1-14; Walter Liebenthal, "Chinese Buddhism 
during the 4th and 5th Centuries," ))-83; R. H. van Gulik; "A Note on Ink 
Cakes," 84-100. The journal is edited by Wilhelm Schiffer, contains reviews, 
and promises material on modern Jspan in forthcoming issues. 


 ASIATISCHE STUDIZN (Bern: A. Francke Verlag) offers a Festgabe for Emil 
Abegg, the Indologist, in VIII (195). A variety of articles of considerable 
interest are offered in, this siig’e number for the year: E. H. von Tscharner, 
"Fragment einer Laotse-Ubersetzurg," 8-19; Edmond Rochedieu, "La Pensée 
occident le face & la sagesse de 1'Crient," 20-27; Georgette Boner, "Kathakali, 
ein siidindisches Theater" (illustratei), 28-4; Georges Cuendet, "Sus aux 
chimres," 5-50; César E. Dubler, "Alte arabische Berichte ther den Fernen 
Osten, insbesondere das Kit@b‘AZa'ib al-hind, 'Buch der Wunder Indiens,'" 51- 
69; Helmuth von Glasenapp, "Der altindische Materialismus," 70-78; lianu Leu- 
mann, "Der indoiranische Bildnergott Twarstar," 79-8; Victor Maag, "Sumerische 
und babylonische iiythen von der Erschaffung der Menschen," 85-106; Fritz Meier, 
"Der Derwischtanz," 107-136; G. Redard, "Panorama linguistique de 1'Iran," 
137-148; Ernst Risch, "Zur lautlichen Struktur des Altpersischen," 19-15); 
Rudolf Werner, "Zur Stellung des Hieroglyphen-Hethitischen innerhalb der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen," 155-162; Hans Wildberger, "Der Dualismus in den Qumran- 
schriften," 163-177; Beryl de Zoete, "An Episode in Kandyan Dance—Noblesse 

. (continued on pe 75) 
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REVIEWS 


A. Teeuw. POKOK DAN TOKOH DALAM KESUSASTERAAN INDONESIA BARU. Dengan 


sebuah sumbangan dari Dr. R. Roolvink. Djakarta: Jajasan Pembangunan, 1952, 
25lop. (Pusteka Sardjana, No. 9) 


It is probably no exaggeration to say that contemporary Indonesian 
literature is less known to the Western world than is the contemporary literature 
of almost eny other country. A search in three recent reference works on liter- 
atures of the world failed to supply any information of the scantiest sort re- 
garding this literary area.. There were, of course, discussions of older Malay 
literature in Maleya and Indonesia, and, interestingly and appropriately enough, 
articles on Javanese, Sundanese, Batak and Baginese literature, but not a word 
about the subject of Teeuw's book. 

Since authorities on the world's literatures have not yet taken note of 
the existence of contemporary Indonesian literature, it is reasonable to assume 
that very few Americans are aware of, let alone acquainted with, this literature. 
Outside of a handful of postwar magazine articles of the survey type, nothing has 
yet appeared in English which could in any sense be regarded as an introduction 
to contemporary Indonesian literature. In Dutch one finds a fair number of 
histories of Malay and Indonesian literature, together with some articles. Most 
of these works have discussed the early history of the literature with a ra’.er 
sketchy treatment of the contemporary period. 

This study of "The Bases and Nature of Modern Indonesian Literature," 
which is based upon the author's earlier work entitled Voltooid Voorspel, 
Indonesische Literatuur tussen twee wereldoorlogen, Djakarta, 1950, is more than 


a translation into Indonesian by Anku Reinul Amar gelar Datuk Besar. It isa 
rather considerable expansion of the original Dutch version with more attention 
to the most recent writers in Indonesia. Some welcome additions have also been 
made to the early part of the book. Teeuw has further included a translation of 
Roolvink's paper on the "dire noel" in Indonesia, which appeared originally as a 
contribution to a less accessible siomorial volume in honor of Dr. Ph. S. Van 
Ronkel. This is an interesting account of an interesting phenomenon, especially 
prevalent on the east coast of Suratra. 

Before going into the matter of whe contents, it may be useful to explain 
what: contemporery Indonesian literature is. By Indonesian literature‘in the con- 
temporary veriod I mean, and so does Teeuw, twentieth century prose and poetry 
written in Indonesian Malay, now callea Bahasa Indonesia or Indonesian. Teeuw 
excludes literary works writter poy Indonesians in Dutch, Javanese, Sundanese or 
Minangkabeu, for example. This, oI course, by definition also excludes conten- 
porary writings in the Malay language of Malaya. 

The suthor divides the book into two main parts: the first, Indonesian 
literature before 1942 (i.e., up to the Japanese occupation) and the second, 
Indonesian literature after 1942. Part One is divided into four main sections: 
Bahasa Indonesia (13-45); Pudjengea Baru (46-118); Balai Pustaka (119-153); Seri 
Tjerita Roman (154-161). Part Two consists of two sections entitled: Kesusas- 
teraan Angketan 1945 (165-238) and Roman Pitjisan (229-251). 

It is fitting that Teeuw should begin his discussion of Indonesian litera- 
ture with a very readable and useful historical account of Maiay in Indonesia and 
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its leter emergence as Behasa Indonesia, the national lenguege, since the letter 
is the vehicle in which the litersture eppeors. An interesting pert of the dis- 
cussion is his auotetion of » very early poem by Nohammad Yemin, present Minister 

of Education and outstanding in the field of letters, and also of a sonnet pub- 
lished in 1921 by Mohammad Hatte, now Vice-President of Indonesia. 

The next large subdivision is a discussion of one of the most important 
and influential literary events in modern Indonesian, namely, the appearance of a 
literary journal, Pudjangga Baru (The New Poet) in 1933 under the editorship of 
St. Takdir Alisjahbana, Armijn Parié and Amir Hamzah. The Journal, whose pre-war 
subscription list never exceeded 150, continued until the Japanese occupation in 
1942 and resumed publication in 1948 to stop forever in 1954. Its influence with- 
in a limited coterie of literary devotees has been great. 

Actually, the value of this book lies not in the number of novelists, 
dramatists, critics, short story writers and poets Teeuw discusses, nor yet in a 
mass of literary criticism, though he does not hesitate to express his frank 
opinion, favorable or unfavorable, toward a given work, but lies rather in the 
number of fairly detailed synopses of the writings of the authors he does discuss. 
In the section under Pudjangga Baru, he devotes special sections to Mshammad Yamin, 
Roestam Effendi, St. Takdir Alisjahbana (22 pages), Amir Hamzan, Sanusi Pané, 

Armijn Pané and J. E. Tatengkeng. 

In the section headed "Balai Pustaka" we learn some interesting facts about 
the history of this Government Publishing House in Djakarta. The encouragement 
it offered writers, not only in Bahasa Indonesia, but in Javanese, Sundanese, 
Madurese, Minangkabau, and other verraculars. provided the necessary stimulus and 
outlet for a large number of literary vroductions. In fact, probably the over- 
whelming majority of pre-war literature was published by Balai Pustaka and this 
is still largely true, though the mushrooming of publishing houses all over 
Indonesia is rapidly changing the percentage of difference. 

In this section sever outstanding novelists of the twent! cS and .thirties-., 
are discussed. These are Nur Cutan Iskandar, Abdul Muis, Tulis Sutan Sati, 
Hamidah, Selasih, I Gusti Njoman Pandji Tisna and Suman H.S. 

In Teeuw's opinion, and tnis is shared by’ the reviewer, one of the more 
significant writers in Indonesiz is Hamka (an abbreviation forHadji Abdul Malik 
Karim Amrullah). He is a biograpker, author of a life’ of his famous father, 
autobiogreapher, novelist, nistorien cf Islam, and newspaper editor to mention but 
a few facets of his versatility. 

Passing from Hamka Teeuw devotes the next seventy pages to Angkatan '45 
(Generation of '45), a significant greup of young litterateurs who developed 
largely during the Japanese occupation. The outstanding poet of this group is 
Chairil Anwar; a significant prose writer is Icrus. In addition,.the author pays 
special attention to six other members of the group whose combined literary talents 
are many. They are Asrul Sani, Rivai Apin, Pramoedya Anata Toer, Achdiet K. 
Mihardja, Utuy Sontani and Usmar ismail. 

The book concludes with Roolvink's study on the Indonesian dime novel. The 
addition of an index would have been very useful to the user of the volume. 

This is a good book; it opens entirely new vistas to the reader of 
Indonesian. Since virtually all studies on modern Indonesian literature are in 
Dutch or Indonesian, the reading public in America is likely to remain quite small. 
It's a pity, because there is much of interest to the Western reader. 

This work, number 9 in a series of volumes, some translated, some original, 
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maintains the high standards set by the earlier works and is a welcome addition 
to the relatively few works available to student's of Indonesian and Southeast 
Asian literature. 


Department af Fem Eastern Languages JOHN M. ECHOLS 
Cornell University 


a, 3 Arberry, editor. THE LEGACY OF PERSIA. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953, 
xvi, 42lpp. 21/-. 


This book is another in Oxford's well-known "Legacy" series, a fact which 
insures a serious and well-produced book. The additional fact that its editor is 
the distinguished and prolific Cambridge Perso-Arabist, Professor A. J. Arberry, 
should guarantee that the team of authors make up, as he says, "a most talented 
and well-balanced side." However, this reader did not find the volume of as con- 
sistently high quality or clear purpose as its predecessors. Presumably the series 
presents to the literate layman the major contributions of a given culture to 
world, and more particularly Western, civilization. Although Professor Arberry 
states that the book illustretes "some of the many ways in which Persian culture 
has influenced Persia's neighbors and become a legacy to the whole world," never- 
theless, the fact that some sections are devoted to specific neighbors whereas 
others present Persian achievements in relation to the world at large makes the 
point of view appear to fluctuate. Possibly this fact results from the logical 
overlap between The Legacy of Persia and The Legacy of Islam — an overiap:that 
the authors were at pains to avoid in practice. 

The book contains the following contributions: "Persia and the Ancient World" 
by J. H. Ilitfe, "Persia and Byzantiun" by D. Talbot Rice, "Persia and the Arabs" 
by R. Levy, "Persia and India arter the Conmest of Mahmud" by H. Goetz, "The 
Islamic Art of Persia" by D. Barrsitt, "Religion" by G. M. Wickens, "The Persian 
Language" by H. W. Bailey, "Persian Literature" by A. J. Arberry, "Persian Carpets" 
by A. C. Edwards, "Persian Wardens" hy the Hon. V. Sackville-West, "Persian 
Science" by C. Elgood, "Persia as seen by the West" by L. Lockhart, and "'The 
Royaume of Perse'" by Mrs. J. E. Hesc.itine. In addition there is a brief biblio- 
graphy, a useful table of dates, and an adequate index. The illustrations are of 
high quality. 

Passing over the first two chapters, we find in "Persia and the Arabs" a 
satisfactory survey of relations between these peoples but one which is not with- 
out error. It can for instance hardly be accepted that the military skill of the 
early Arabian Muslims was limited to their ability in storming fortifications 
(p. 61). Quite the contrary. Again the claim is made (p. 67) that there is a 
"fairly clear parallel" between the Zoro >strian priest-—judge and the g@di as a 
"man learned in the Qur'an and the Traditions, but one whose function was to pre- 
side over the courts of law even where they were concerned with civil cases." Is 
this dual conception not very clear in the Koran and in Muhammad's life? The case 
for the Persian origin of the term end function of vizier is argued (pp. 69-70) al- 
though S. D. Goitein's researches (Islamic Culture, ¥¥1,2[July 1942], 255-263; XVI,4 
[October 1942], 380-392) have cast considerable doubt on it. An omission is the 
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Persian origin of many common Arabic food names, e. g., shamandar ("beets"). It 

is suggested (p. 79) that Persien numbers were used for scoring nerd ("backgammon," 
"trictrac") up until or shortly after the tenth century. In Syria and Lebanon at 
least they are used today. 

"Persia end India after the Conquest of Mahmud" is mainly concerned with 
Persian architectural influence on India. The text, which is overloaded with 
proper names (I count some sixty on p. 111), is too complicated for the layman and 
disconcerting because it is almost impossible to connect it with the plates since 
there are no cross references. Note also the spelling Thathah on Plate 29 vs. 
Thetha on p. 114... 

"The Islamic Arts off Persia" is an excellent survey of that subject. The 
only question: is the comment (p. 121) that "Tughril Beg was recognized by the 
caliph as his temporal vical" to be taken literally? 

The chapter "Religion" will hold considerable interest for readers of LE&W 
since various Persian literary figures are compared with Westerners, e.g., al- 
Ghazali with Aquinas, Firdawsi with Chaucer, Hafiz with Donne. The author's mind 
is fertile and his style lively, but some of his judgments doubtful. Is it, for 
instance, sound to say (p. 149) that "Persia, in its true, ancient connotetion 
( . . . logically includes . . . Mesopotamia)"? Is it sure that "by the end of 
the twelfth century at the latest, ShT'ism was limited geographically to an area 
not much in excess, if at all, of Persia-Iraq itself" (p. 154)? Can we really 
think of al-Ghazali as the culmination of Shi'ism, Sufism, and Fatalism (in Mr. 
Wickens' rather special and non-pejcrative sense of that word (p. 172)? 

The chapter on the Persian language is good, straight-forward presentation, 
but could perhaps have used some of Mr. Wickens’ liveliness. Also as an American 
I must insist thet Indo-European languages have been spoken even further west than 
the "remote Irish islands" (p. 175). 

Fortunately for readers of LF&W Professor Arberry's own chapter, "Persian 
Literature," is one which will aelight them. It is a real invitation to drink deep 
at the Shirazi springs. There is little "Legacy" aspect to the chapter (though 
there is considerable attenticn paic to Arabic-Persian literary relations), but 
with poetry —and the article deals with poetry primarily — that may te just as 
well. 

The chapters on carpets ard gardens are both delightful. The former is 
characterized by clarity and cautious judgments; the later, by an informal and 
most evocative style. 

"Persian Science," although tor the most part a competent survey of Persian 
contributions to medieval Muslim science, is an upsetting chapter because of its 
cultural irredentism. The author feels (p. 292) it "a happy task to ... restore... 
to Persia ... the honour ... lost to tat country through the loose terminology 
of early writers, which has led to a confusion between Arab and Persian achieve- 
ments." Is not "Muslim" more important here than either "Persian" or "Arab"? 
Similarly, did not religion as well as the fact that Arabic was "the language of 
their patrons and ... fashionable and readily understood" (p. 294) encourage 
medieval Persians to use it? There appears to be a confusion (p. 295) between the 
Sabaeans of South Arabia, the Sabians of the Koran, and the pseudo-Sabians of Harr®n. 
Hunayn's family is from no one of these grows. The "Qurra femily" is not from 
the one to which it is assigned. Finaily, Persia may or may not have had "complete 
supremacy in the realm of pharmacy," but why cite (p. 317) two words, one (xuhl) 
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of Arabic origin and the other (al-iksTr) of Greek origin to prove it? 

The two final chapters are both very well done and of interest to readers 
of LE&W because they approach their subjects largely from a literary point of 
view. The subject of the latter is "the gentle, far from erudite interest of 
remarking the persistency with which the escapist clung to the paradise he had 
appropriated, welcoming only what suited his fancy from all that exploration and 
scholarship had to offer him, and discarding the harder facts and sharper out- 
lines" (p. 371). The author runs the gamut from Sir John Mandeville to FitzGerald's 
Rubéiyat. 

. «The strictures made above should not be taken too absolutely. This is an 
instructive, somewhat uneven book, which in balance will largely fulfill the 
purpose of the series. 


Damascus, Syria 


(Department of Criental. Languages and Literatures, R. BAYLY WINDER 
Princeton University) 


William A, Smith, ANCIENT EDUCATION, New York: Philosophical Library, 1955, 
309 PP» 


The. author's avowed purpose is "to endeavor to trace the. cultural and 
educational development of seven early peoples—the Mesopotamians, the Egyptians, 
the Indians, the Chinese, the Greeks, the Romans, and the Hebrews." There is also 
a chapter on "Education in Nonliterate Societies." Such an undertaking is far 
too ambitious for a small volume and at best could result in only a meager intro- 
duction to the subject. Since approximately half of the book is devoted to 
cultural development, the amount of attention paid to education among any one of 
these early peoples is small inceed. 

The main reason for the cuocrficiality of treatment here stems not from the 
size and scope of the book but from the fact thet the author is almost wholly 
innocent of an acquaintance with the scholarly works on the subject of ancient 
education. He has relied heavily upon general cultural histories, popular surveys 
of civilization, and college textbooks for his material. Of the thirty authors 
cited in his bibliography for the chapter on Roman education only one, F. G. 
Kenyon, could be regarded as an authority in the field. Most of the scholarly 
work in this rather specialized field of research has been published in languages 
other than English, but only English-language sources have been used in the pre- 
paration of this book. 


Department of Classics WILLIAM H. STAHL 
New York University 
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McKim Marriott, editor. VILLAGE INDIA: STUDIES IN THE LITTLE COM‘NITY. 
{Chicago: University of Chicago Press], 1955, xix, 269pp. (American 
Anthropological Association, LVII, iii, Part 2 [1955] Memoir No. 83) 


This volume of village studies in India emerged out of a seminar at the 
University of Chicago oriented around the problems of holistic analysis of little 
communities. This frame of reference wes suggested by Robert Redfield's lectures 
on "The Little Community" (originaliy the Gottesman lectures for 1954 at Uppsala 
University and published under that title). 

The various approaches which Redfield has indicated as necessary to a 
holistic analysis of a little community, such as social structure, biography, 
world view, history, etc., are reflected in these studies by a group of anthro- 
pologists. In this respect the book is illuminating to anyone interested in such 
anelysis. 

For those concerned with India as 1 culture area, the book is a valuable 
adjunct to a sparse but increasing volume of similar studies of Indian communities, 
which, however, hardly begins to dent the surface, in any representative fashion, 
of the half million Indian villages. From this perspective, the book is more 
likely to be assimileble by those social scientists who heve had special concern 
with geographic and cultural India, and have, consequently, some systematized con- 
ception of the diversity and complexity of linguistic and social forms pervading 
Indian culture, by which they can order the veriety of deteii presented in this 
particuler series of studies. 

However, the general reader, i. ¢., anyone who hitherto has had little or 
no contact with the literature on Indian social and cultural life, is likely to be 
quite confused, after reading the first two or three studies, by the complexity 
and detail of contresting 2nd congruert features among villages which cannot be 
systematically grasped without previous knowledge or explicit ordering by the 
authors. For example, the ever-recurring phenomenon of the caste system is very 
confusing under the circv™stances. Often, the Fepresentative castes of one village 
are different (at least terminologicslly different) from those of another, but no 
explicit explanation of the geners1 principles ordering the castes in given (until 
the sixth article, one by Oscar Lewis, where a brief but helpful exposition of the 
caste system in a North Indian village appesrs). This is not to suggest a failure 
of the book (the analysis of the ceste system is a study in itself and yet to be 
made), but only its limitations for the general reader who might be expecting an 
overall and comprehensive view of incis:. villege life. 

In spite of the above qualifications, the finel three erticles struck me 
as of more general interest th+r te others, not becouse of intrinsically greater 
merit, but because the level] of snsivsis wes more generel. The first of these 
is Oscar Lewis' comparison of «n Inaian and Mexican village. The comparative 
method proviaes a solid anchorage here for understanding the multiple features of 
his village's social organization. The second is an attempt by the editor of the 
book to cefine the interrelations between the local tradition of a village as an 
isolable unit and the "greater" tradition into which it fits, using its religious 
system as the subject matter to be so analyzec. Here again is useful comparison, 
and at the highly generalized level of culture and ideology. The broader portreit 
of a way of life is illumined in this context, as it is in the final article. 

In this last one, the author, David iiandelbaum, discusses a group of people in 
terms of their "world view," a concept quite familiar to historian and humanist 
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and thus more deeply imbedded in our scholarly end intellectual traditions, which 
the "general reader" hes often assimilated without his being conscious of so doing. 
This does not make the analysis of complicated deta any simpler or less penetret- 
ing, but more familiar and more generai, which is why I suggest thet this final 
article, and the other two merticned, may have a wider appeal than their companion 
studies in this veluable and usuelly interesting book. ‘ ; 

These studies and others like them are of great significance for a broad 
cultural understanding of the Asian world, where the industrial revolution is only 


in incipient stages and the roots of vast populations continue to cling to rural 
traditions. 


Center for Middle Eastern Studies VICTOR F. AYOUB - 
Harvard Universit 


James Craig La Dri@re. DIRECTIONS IN CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM AND LITERARY SCHOL- 
ARSHIP, Milwaukee: Bruce, for the National Catholic Educational Association and 
Marquette University, 1953, vi, llkpp. $2.75 (Gabriel Richard Lecture), 


This little volume contains the text, thoroughly documented, of a lecture 
delivered at Marquette University in Milwaukee, December 6, 1953, on the occasion 
of the dedication of the new kemorial Library. It is the fourth in the Gabriel 
Richard Lecture Series co-sponsored by the National Catholic Educational Associ- 
ation. 

Professor La Driére begins by taking issue with Randall Jarrell's thesis 
that the present is an age of too much criticism, countering that we have yet to 
formulate the ideal of a critical method. Our techniques of analysis are still 
inchoate: "The weakness of modern analytical technique is that it has not been 
adequately generalized by theory: it lacks clear formulation of the principles 
which ground it." We still confuse the method of criticism with the methods and 
aims of sociology, philosophy, ana religion. "A method derived from a poetics 
or a rhetoric will lead only to poetic or rhetorical fact and value." 

However, we have got beyond the solipsist premises of impressionism as 
well as the "Geisteswissenschaft" of the Germans. lodern criticism, notably the 
criticism of Eliot and round, is attemoting to see the literary work of art "as 
in itself it really is"--to cite tne arnolcian pnrase. It applies analysis to 
the values inherent in the work itself. "All values are more or less general, 
more or less special, and they are all interrelated; but the critical examination 
of them is always special, and is effective in the degree to which it is speci- 
alized. 

"When, therefore, one familiar with the habits of modern critics reads 
the statement of Cleanth Brooks that ‘literary criticism is a description and an 
evaluation of its object,’ he understands that the description referred to is 
not description for its own sake as such, not pure and not exhaustive descrip- 
tion, but such description as will provide adequately for the evaluation which 
is also a part of the criticism, and which, whether it is explicit or only in- 
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_ plicit, distinguishes a criticism froma history." . 


We may be still some way frou the ideal critical method foreshadowed by 
Arnold, but we are on the way: “our liierary scholarship, theory, and history 
are in better relaiz.on with the strictly critical undertaking." And we can 
still learn from Armold himself the habit of "disinterestedness," "the willing- 
ness to subordinate our interests and advantages to the pursuit of truth 'with- 
out the inirusion of any other considerations whatever.'" 

; The clarity and precision of this essay are worthy of note. Professor 
La Drigre's anaiyiic powers have always struck his readers, and when such powers 
are exercised in union with the learning that anthorsthem in the field of fact, 
as they are, the performance is convincing. A book to be chewed and digested by 
teacher and critic alike. 


Department of English VICTOR M. HAMM 
Marquette University 


Victor Erlich. RUSSIAN FORMALISM: HISTORY--DOCTRINE. With a Preface by René 
Wellek. s'-Gravenhage: liouton, 1955, xi, 276pp. f 2h.-- (Slavistic Printings 
and Reprintings, IV). 


It is an irony of twentieth contury criticism that from the vantage point 
of the mid-fifties the Slavic critical movement tnct most arrested the attention 
of the world, Marxism, is almost as dead un the West as Euphuism and Gongorism, 
while another Slavic critical movement, formalism, spawned in obscurity and 
nouished in exile, becomes daily more important. We are assured from Prague 
(once a center of formalism) by Jaroslav Prusek (Der Literatur: des befreiten 
China und ihre Volkstraditionen, 1955) that Marxist criticism flouishes in China 
under Mao, himself a literary critic as well as statesman, but in the West except 
for some grudging attention paid to Lukacs, George Thomson and a few others, 
Marxism may be said to have exhaus*ed itself and indeed left little legacy in 
contemporary literary theory. The:e seems to be no reason why formalism got so 
little attention in the West except the competition of Marxism. In this long 
overdue study Professor Erlich sets Russian formalism, Czech structuralism and 
Polish integralism in historical perspective (most of the volume is devoted to 
the Russian movement) and sums up the doctrine, There is much in this book that 
is of the greatest interest to students of modern criticism, whether or not they 


_ have the slightest interest in Pussian literature. 


The movement which Professor #rlich discusses originated in 1915-1916, 
flourished in the early twenties, and was suppressed about 1930 (the term "forma- 
lism" has been used recently and in times past more generally). Although there 
are remarkable parallels in approach between this movement and the "New Criti- 
cism" associated with Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, Empson and Ransom, this 
would not seem to be the result of influence. A decisive meeting of formalism- 
structuralism and the "New Criticism" really did not take place until 1939, when 
René Wellek (a shaper of doctrine in the Cercle Linguistique de Prague) and 
Austin Warren began what was to be a long collaboration, and an unobtrusive in- 
clusion of Slavic material is one of the many virtues of their Theory of Litera~ 


ture. On the differences between the two schools Professor Erlich is instructive: 
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The "New Criticism" developed in a social and philosophical climate 
vastly different from that wnich had given rise to Russian Forma- 
lism or Prague Structuralism, Hence the wide divergencies in 
ner and ideological learnings of the two movements. The typical 
Formalist was a radical Bohemian, a rebel against authority, seek- 
ing to avoid a total commitment in favor of the new regime, but 
little concerned with the old. The "New Critic," especially his 
American variant, is more often thqn not a conservative intellec- 
tual, distrustful of the "mass-man," repelled by industrial civi- 
lization, looking back nostalgically toward a more stable society 
and a more binding set of values. For Jakobson and Shklovskij, the 
watchword was innovation, for Tate and Ransom, tradition. Anti- 
academic in the extreme, the Kussian Formalists would have little 
use for Ransom's attempt to confine professional criticism within | 
the walls of Academia. Their esthetic "purism," which they even- 
tually renounced, had more to do with Bohemian extravagances and 
provocative bravado than with aristocratic aloofness from the pro- 
fanum vulgus... eWhile Brooks and Warren postulate the possibility 
of some flexible yet absolute standards applicable to poetry of 
various ages, the Formalists frankly espoused critical relativism. 
Where the American "orgenicists" along with other branches or the 
New Criticism searched for an esthetic norm, their Slavic counter- 
parts tended to locate the source of esthetic value in deviations 
from the norm. (pps 2h1-2))2) 


But similarities are more obvious tnan differences: the focusing of critical at- 
tention on the art object, not its milieu nor the psychology of its creator; the 
emphasis on ambiguity and irony; the consideration of the relationship between 
sign and signatwa and the "actualization" of the sign; and the assertion that 
the laws of its structure are contained in each literary object. A stronger lin- 
guistic bias (strenuously introduced by Jakobson) characterizes formalism but 
this phase also has its paraliel here anc has not yet run its course in our crit- 
icism. (One notes the work of hii, and Whitehall and La Driére's papers at the 
1955 English Institute.) ‘The relationship between formalism-structuralism and 
the "New Criticism" rrofessor Lrlich sketches briefly in his last chapter. The 
historical relationship, of course, is unimportant, but the mutual confirmation 
and what is still unexploited in the Slavic movement are, and to the modern crit- 
ic this will constitute the appeal and the tantalizing quality of Erlich's book. 
At the risk, which he nctes, of some repetition, rrofessor Erlich has 
first recounted the history of the movement, then has expounded its doctrine. 
This division works well, althougn maiy readers I suspect will be tempted to read 
the "Doctrine" first. Under "Doctrine" rrofessor Erlich first discusses "Basie 
Concepts": the descriptive rather than metaphysical nature of formalism (its 
"morphological" method); its philosophical relativism; the "making it strange" 
nature of poetic art; the sound or texture of the verbal sign itself, and its 
status as an object independent of its referencd; and literature as primarily a 
linguistic or semiotic phenomenon. Subsequent chapters on "Literature and Life," 
"Verse Structure: Sound and Meaning," "Style and Composition" and "Literary Dy- 
namics" take up such problems as the relation of literature to milieu (more tenu- 
ous to formalists than to earlier, idea-minded critics), phonetic-phonemic struc- 
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ture and its relationship to word boundaries (Jakobson's work here is of the 
greatest importance), stylistics (the formalist was largely unconcerned with 
tropes and here differed from the Vossier-Spitzer "school" in Zurope and the "New 
Critics"), and finally, formalist approaches to the history of literature (here 
Czech structuralism provided valuable insights into the relation between the dy- 
namisms of art and of society), 

One of the functions of each new work of criticism seems to be to "make 
it strange" ("new" is Pound's word) to other critics and this is the most provoca- 
tive aspect of Erlich's book. His ability in summary and synthesis is remarkable, 
but what we have, despite the very adequate length of this study, is an outline, 
a form which ought to be fleshed out with the texts. The third and fourth vol- 
umes of Wellek's History of Criticism presumably will further our knowledge of 
Slavic and allied modern kuropean movements and Jakobson's recent investigations 
into comparative Slavic metrics have been published. But no matter how ade- 
quately the legacy of formalism and structuralism may come to be exploited in 
the future, there is no doubt that much will remain locked in Russian, Polish 
and Czech originals that couldc set off some profitable chain-reactions among us. 
Professor Erlich is well aware that. overenthusiasm and infatuation with one's 
own most recent idea characterize. many of the documents of formalism, but this is 
by no means a peculiarly Slavic disease. Surely there is some market for a volume 
of these texts in translation. We have on our shores four of the most distin- 
guished theorists of formalism-structuralism: Jakobson, Wellek, Manfred Kridl and 
Victor Weintraub. A volume devoted to their earlier work in such a series as the 
Harvard Slavic Studies would be 4 valuable adjunct to contemporary literary 
theory, even if the articles were unrevised. The Well-lirought Urn, Practical 
Criticism, hodern Prose Style and The Seven Types of ambiguity are now available 
in payer-backs; formalism-structuralism is not quite likely to get this, accolade, 
but a collection of formalist texts the student of modern criticism would ignore 
at his own risk, as he will ignore Yrofessor bkrlich's study at his own riske 
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oblige," 178-183. This journal continues to provide material written for a gen- 
eral scholarly audience. 


CENTRAL ASZATIC JOURNAL: INTERNATIONAL PERIODICAL FOR THE LANGUAGES, LIT- 
ERATURE, HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY CF CENTRAL ASIA is a new periodical edited by 
Professor K. Jahn (Utrecht) and published jointly by Mouton (The Hague) and 
Harrassowitz (Wiesbaden). Among articles in the first three numbers (Vol. I 
[1955]) are 0. Maenchen-Helfen, "Pseudo-Huns," 101-106 (on references to the Huns 
in classical and later European sources); Richard N. Frye, "Notes on the Renais- 
sance of the 10th and llth Centuries in Eastern Iran," 107-136 (mostly on the 
Andarz name [,"Book of Precepts"], the original of the WabUs name); Zeki Velidi 
Togan, "Das Ozbekische Epos Chan-Name," 11-156 (one of the few articles in Wes- 
tern European languages on the extensive epic literature of the Uzbeks ). 
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Cheng, Chi-Pao 62 
Confucius (tr. Pound) rd ly, rd 36 
DHINGRA, BALDOON corres. Oh 
Dresden, Mi. ab 9 
ECHOLS, J. M. r 31, r 53, r 66 
Emeneau, MeB 3 

Erlich, V. rd 73 

FANG, ACHILLES 14, rd 50 
Finkel, J. ab 4 
Finkelstein, Jede 
Forrer, Le rd 37 

Foster, Je B. 58 

Franke, H. rd 37 

Frankel, H. He ab 26 
Frankfurt, H. rd 52 
Freedman, D. N. ab 6 
Frenz, He 58 

GOETZE, A. ab 8 

Gordon, E. I. ab 8 

Gurney, 0. Re rd 51 

HAMM, V. r 72 

Haywood, Re Me r 56 
Hibbett, H. ab 2h, r 31 
Hightower, Je R. 9 
Hourani, G. F. ab 8 
Hudson, S. D. 63 

Hughes, Ee Re rd 50 
Hummel, A. We 46 

INGALLS, J. 12 

JACOBSEN, T. rd 52 


KEENE, D, rd 31 
Kierkegaard, S. ab 6 
Kindi, al- ab 9 

Kramer, S. N. ab : 
Kuyper, L. J. ab 
LA DRISRE, J. C. rd 72 
Laird, C. rd 32 

Lane, R. ab 25 

Laotse rd 1k, corres. 27 
Latourette, K.S. 2h 
Lin Yutang 12, rd 1) 
Liu, Chun-jo r 32 

Liu Wu-chi r 36 

lu Chi rd 50 (3) 
HcKINNON, Re Ne h0O 
Mansoor, lie ab 3 
Marckvardt, A. H. 61 
Varriott, licK. rd 71 
Meimandi-Nejad, li. J. 13 
Menen, i. rd 3h, ‘corres. 6) 
NARA SINGDE ab 26 
Nevman-Perper, E. ab 10 
North, F. S. ab 6 
OTAKE, 62 

PALMER, N. De 16 

Paper, H. H. r 51, r 52 
Parsons, D. 
Perry, & ab 6 

Polen, H. I. 
Polo, luarco ab 9, 30 
Pope, li. ab 

Pound, Ezra rd lh, rd 36 
Pisleny ab 9 

REZXCHERT, V. E. ab 5 
Reifler, E. ab 10 
Rosenthal, F. ab 9 
Rowbothan, A. H. r 17 
SCH\ZISGUTH, rd 53 
Sebeok, $e A. 61 

Shih, V. ¥. C. 25 
Shively, D. H. ab 2h 
Sinor, D. rd17 

Smith, W. A. rd 70 
Speiser, E. A. ab 6 
Spuler, B. rd 37 

Stahl, W. H. xr 70 
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Steinberg, S. H. rd 5h Wheeler, Sir liortimer rd 56 
Street, J. C. r 19 Wilson, E. 27 

Szezesniak, Be ab 9 Wilson, Je Ae rd 52 
TAPLINGER, Winder, Re B. r 68 

Taylor, A. rd 1g YALMAGIWA, J. ab 10, 2h 
Tecuw, A. rd 66 Yohannan, J. De. 39, 57, 58 
Thieme, P. ab 9 Yoshikawa Tojiro ab 28 
Tufayl, Ibn ab 6 ZUCKER, Ae Ee 62 


WALTEN, i. G. 58 
II. Subjects 


Correspondence, 27, 64; Editorials, 7, 27, 45, 63; Journals, 13, 20, 30, 9, 65, 
75; Notes and News, 3, 8, 2h, 25, lh, 46, 61, 6h; Teacher Available, 65. 


GENERAL. [kiscellaneous:] Asian Studies Honographs, 30; At Home and Abroad, 
29; Cassell's Encyclopaedia of World Literature, ed. Steinberg, rd 54; The Criti- 
cal Significance of Pleonastic Tautology, ab 6; Directions in Contemporary Criti- 
cism and Literary Scholarship, by La Driére; rd 72; Library of Congress, New Chief 
of Oriental Division, 46; Myth--A Symposium, 65; Oriental Literature in the Small 
Library, 1, 21, 40, 58; Russian Formalism, by Erlich, rd 73; World Through Liter- 
ature, ed. Laird, rd 32. | Teaching: ] U. of Kentucky program in Oriental culture, 
12; Rockford College program in Crietal studies, 12; Study of Asian Languages 
and Your University, (editorial ) 63; Teaching Oriental Literature in English 
Translation, 39. 


WEETINGS, ORGANIZATIONS, ETC. American Council of learned Societies, 63; 
American Oriental Society meting 1955, 3, 1956, 62; Asia Book Club, 6; Asia 
Foundation used textbook program, 8; Far Eastern Association meeting 1955, 2h, 
1956, 62; linguistic institutes: 1955 at Chicago, luichigan, Georgetown, 11, 1956 
at Michigan, 61; MLA Conference on Oriental-Western Literary Relations, 39, 57; 
National Council of Teachers of English meeting 1955, hh, comparative literature 
committee, 4; National Council] on Asian Affairs, 46; placement service for Far 
Eastern specialists, 29; Round Table Discussion on Chinese-American Cultural Re- 
lations, 62. 


EAST-WEST RELATIONS, American and Oriental Literary Affinities, ab ); Com- 
mon Themes in Literature from liany Countries, 4; Hebrew Documents Elucidating the 
Pre-History of the Troubadours' Thecry of Love, ab 8; Indiana Conference on Orien- 
tal-Western Literary Relations, papers, 73 Was Kierkegaard a Biblical Existentia- 
list? ab 6; al-—Kindi and Ptolemy, ab 9; The Laurentian Bible of Marco Polo, ab 9; 
Orientalism and listory, by Sinor, rd 17; Polo to Ferry (exhibit, Columbia U. 
Library), 30; Sailkaiu and Boccaccio, ab 25. 


ANCIENT WORLD. [General:] Ancient Education, by Smith, rd 70; Ancient Near 
Eastern Literature and the Bible (editorial) 45; Before Philosophy, by Frankfurt, 
Wilson, Jacobsen, rd 52; lir. Edmund Wilson and the Ancient Near East (editorial) 
27; Rome Beyond the Imperial Boundaries, by Wheeler, rd 56. [Biblical:] The 


Bearing of Certain Archaic Forms on the Problem of eter in Early Hebrew Poetry, 
ab 6; Fall of El in Ezekiel 28, ab h; The Hebrew Hithpa‘el, ab 6; Hebrew Documents 
Elucidating the Pre-History of the Troubadours' Theory of Love, ab 8; Hosea 12:11-- 
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A Note on the Prophet as a Wan of Metaphor, ab 5; Some Linguistic Aspects of the 
Quaran Scrolls, ab 3; The Lucan Omission of the Cursing of the Fig Tree, ab ); 
Nashsh¢qi bar (Ps, 2:12) in the Light of Ugaritic and Rabbinic Texts, ab ; The 
Repentance of Job, ab 5; The Veracity of the Prophet, ab 5; Was Kierkegaard a 
Biblical Existentialist? ab 6. [Other:] Critical Significance of Pleonastic 
Tautology, ab 6; Cultural Gleanings from the Sumerian Proverb Collections, ab 8; 
Father and Son: A Sumerian Essay on the Value of Education, ab 8; A New Fragment 
of the Gilgamesh Epic, ab 8; The Old Babylonian Fragment of the So-Called Kutha 
Legend, ab 9; The Hittites, by Gurney, rd 51. 


NEAR EAST. Georgian Literature: Total Ignorance vs. Partial (editorial) 
7; Uralic and Altaic program,. Indiana University, 61. 


ISLAM. Dann nneshJoc of Iranian Students 13; Cultural 
Raids, 62; Principal Subjects of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, ab 8; Hebrew Documents Eluci- 
da ting the Pre-History of the Troubadours' Theory of Love, ab 8; al-Kindi and 

Ptolemy, ab 9; Legacy of Persia, ed Arberry, rd 68; Persian Literature: a Basic 
Booklist, 58; Der vordere Ori ent in Islamischer Zeit, by Spuler & Forrer, rd 37. 


INDIA. Prehistoric Elements in the Vedic Sacrifice, ab 93; The Ramayana as 


Told by Aubrey-Menen, rd 3), corres. 6); Remarks on Khotanese Versification, ab 
93 Village India, ed. Marriott, rd ‘The 


FAR EAST, Summer program at Ohio State U., 13; Columbia U. "Records of 
Civilization" Far Eastern Program, 11; The Laurentian Bible of marco Folo, ab 9; 
placement service for Far kastern specialists, 29. 


_ CHINA. [Bibliography:] Sinologie, by Franke, rd 37; Twenty Basic Books 
for the Small Library on Chinese riction, 21; Twenty Basic books for the Small 
Library on Chinese Literature, 1. [Literature:] Chinese erotic literature, }8; 
The Classical Anthology Defined by Confucius, tr. round, rd 36; Some Limitations 

of Chinese Fiction, ab 28; Nara Singde: a a of Literary Acculturation, ab 26; 
Two More Interpolated Commentaries in Ode 263 of the Shih Ching, ab 10; The Ten 
Geniuses of the Ta-li Period, ab 26; The Art of ‘Letters--Lu Chi's Wen Fu, tre 
Hughes, rd.50; Essay on Literature vy t tu Chi, tr. Ch'en, rd 50; Rhymeprose on on 
Literature by lu Chi “tr. Farg, rd 50; Yoshikawa on Six Dynasties rrose Style, 
ab 20. |Philosophy:] The Great. Dicest and Unwobbling Pivot, by Confucius, tr. 
Pound,-rd 14; The Wisdom of laoiss, tr. Lin, rd 1]. [ Other: ] China Institute in 
America (talks) 11" Lin Yutang, leaves Nanyang U., 12. 


JAPAN, Bakufu vs. Kabuki, ab 2!;; Japanese Drama: A Selected List of Books 
and Articles, 40; Japanese Literature: An Introduction, by Keene, rd 31; Parody 
in Tokugawa Fiction, ab 2); Revisions in the Rakuydsht at the Time of its Print~ 
‘ing tin 1598, ab 10; Saikaku and Boccaccio, ab 25. 


CENTRAL, SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA. Etude sur la littérature siamoise, by 
Schweisguth, rd 53; Moderne Indcnesische Literatuur, “by Brassem, rd 31; Pokok 
Dan Tokoh Dalam Kesusasteraan Indonesia, by Teeuw, rd 66; An Annotated Collection 
of Mongolian Hiddles, by Taylor, rd 1); "Reconstruction of Tribes of the Steppes: 
Historical and Ethnological Survey of Ancient Elements in Central Asia, ab 10; 
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